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1.  Introduction 


1.1  Overview  of  the  Seismic  Identification  Problem 

A  consequence  of  the  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  the  change  in  priority 
of  seismic  monitoring  efforts  for  the  detection  of  underground  nuclear  tests.  The 
detection  target  has  shifted  from  large  explosions  at  known  test  sites  to  small  explo¬ 
sions  worldwide.  Specifically,  DARPA  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  monitoring  coun¬ 
tries  identified  as  potential  proliferators  at  the  1  kiloton  (kt)  level  (mb  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5),  as  well  as  worldwide  explosions  at  the  10-kt  level  (mb  approximately 
3.0  -  3.5).  These  goals  were  recently  outlined  at  the  DARPA  Seismic  Identification 
Workshop,  held  on  May  18-19,  1992  (Blandford  et  al.,  1992) 

Seismic  monitoring  at  these  low  levels  implies  a  multi-fold  increase  in  the  volume 
of  data  which  must  be  analyzed.  Not  only  does  the  number  of  natural  seismic 
events  increase  exponentially  with  decreasing  magnitude  (the  familiar 
Log(N)  —  A  -BM  relation),  but  the  monitoring  threshold  also  includes  the  major¬ 
ity  of  worldwide  mining  explosions.  This  data  handling  problem  has  led  to  the 
development  of  systems  such  as  the  Intelligent  Monitoring  System  (IMS)  (Bache  et 
al.,  1990;  Bratt  et  al.,  1990)  which  automatically  detects  and  locates  regional 
seismic  events  from  a  network  of  seismic  arrays  and  three-component  stations. 
The  IMS  is  an  expert  system  based  processor,  which  uses  decision  rules  based  on 
the  experience  of  trained  seismic  analysts. 

The  event  identification  problem,  which  is  generally  undertaken  after  the  event  has 
been  detected  and  located,  is  usually  accomplished  manually  by  a  trained  seismic 
analyst.  The  analyst  may  accomplish  this  task  by  visual  pattern  recognition  of  the 
waveforms  or  by  a  number  of  signal  processing  techniques.  This  identification 
problem  can  be  defined  in  a  number  of  ways:  earthquake  vs.  explosion;  earthquake 
vs.  chemical  explosion  vs.  nuclear  explosion;  earthquake  vs.  specific  mine  vs. 
specific  test  site.  No  matter  which  definition  is  used,  it  is  clear  that  the  next 
development  in  automated  seismic  processing  must  be  event  identification.  How¬ 
ever,  unlike  the  detection  and  location  problems  which  are  well  understood,  the 
identification  problem  has  been  an  elusive  target,  especially  at  regional  distances. 
Proposed  seismic  discriminants  may  work  in  one  geographic  or  tectonic  area  but 
not  another.  Consequently,  the  automation  of  seismic  identification  has  been  an 
extremely  difficult  problem,  because  the  formal  methodology  for  even  manual 
identification  has  yet  to  be  developed. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  identification  problem  may  lie  in  modern  machine  learn¬ 
ing  techniques.  These  techniques  use  examples  of  identified  events  for  self¬ 
training,  as  opposed  to  expert  systems  which  must  be  programmed  with  known 
rules.  One  example  of  a  machine  learning  technique  which  is  gaining  wide  accep¬ 
tance  is  the  artificial  neural  network  (ANN)  (c.f.  Lippman,  1987).  ANN’s  have 
recently  been  applied  to  a  number  of  pattern  recognition  and  classification 
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problems,  such  as  sonar  signal  classification,  voice  recognition,  image  recognition, 
and  time  series  prediction. 


1.2  Project  Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  research  project  is  to  test  the  applicability  of  machine  learn¬ 
ing  techniques  to  the  problem  of  regional  seismic  event  identification.  The  testbed 
for  this  effort  will  be  waveforms  for  seismic  events  recorded  by  the  NORESS  array 
in  southern  Norway.  The  NORESS  array  was  selected  because  it  is  a  source  of 
high-quality  digital  data  in  an  area  which  includes  both  natural  earthquakes  and 
many  mines.  Independent  events  identifications  are  also  available  from  local 
sources  such  as  the  Bergen  Seismological  Observatory  and  the  University  of  Hel¬ 
sinki  Institute  of  Seismology. 

The  specific  tasks  involved  in  this  research  effort  are  as  follows: 

•  Select  a  database  of  previously  identified  small  seismic  events 
which  includes  both  earthquakes  and  explosions. 

•  Dearchive  the  waveform  data  for  these  events  from  the  databases 
at  DARPA’s  Center  for  Seismic  Studies  (CSS). 

•  Select  a  set  of  signal  parameters  and  discriminants  to  be  extracted 
from  the  seismic  waveforms. 

•  Graphically  review  the  waveform  data  for  such  problems  as  spikes, 
data  dropouts,  and  noise. 

•  Graphically  select  the  time  windows  of  the  Pn ,  Sn,  and  Lg  waves 
for  each  event,  and  compute  the  selected  signal  parameters  for  each 
time  window. 

•  Statistically  examine  the  signal  parameters  as  a  guide  to  the  design 
of  the  backpropagation  ANN. 

•  Train  and  test  the  ANN  and  assess  the  network’s  performance. 

Section  2  of  this  report  discusses  the  event  database  used  for  training  the  backpro¬ 
pagation  ANN’s.  Section  3  includes  the  description  of  the  selected  signal  parame¬ 
ters,  the  data  processing  to  extract  the  parameters,  and  the  analysis  of  the  signal 
parameters.  Section  4  discusses  the  design,  training,  and  testing  of  the  ANN’s. 
Section  5  summarizes  the  results  of  this  research  project. 
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2.  The  Event  Database 


2.1  Database  Requirements 

The  compilation  of  the  event  database  (often  called  the  training  set  or  ground  truth 
in  the  language  of  neural  networks)  is  generally  the  most  difficult  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  step  in  any  machine  learning  problem.  The  primary  constraint  of  this  step  is 
that  the  training  set  be  accurate,  that  is,  that  the  earthquakes  and  explosions  be 
accurately  and  positively  identified.  There  are  certainly  many  levels  of 
identification  truth  which  can  be  stated.  The  top  level  of  certainty  in  the  case  of 
an  explosion  would  be  for  a  representative  to  be  present  at  the  site  of  detonation. 
Somewhat  below  this  level  would  be  a  report  from  the  mine  which  correlated  with 
the  seismic  observation.  Below  this  would  be  an  independent  identification  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  seismic  bulletin  from  the  source  area. 

Beyond  the  ground  truth  problem,  a  good  training  set  should  include  data  which 
spans  the  entire  domain.  In  terms  of  our  seismic  identification  application,  this 
mean  having  a  dataset  of  explosions  and  earthquakes  which  cover  the  magnitude 
range  of  interest  as  well  as  all  distances  and  azimuths.  The  later  means  that  all 
cases  of  propagation  effects  would  be  spanned  by  the  data.  Clearly  in  passive 
experiments  such  as  seismic  monitoring,  one  must  accept  the  distribution  of  natural 
seismicity  and  man-made  mining  sites  present  in  the  area  of  study.  In  the  case  of 
the  area  surrounding  the  NORESS  array,  this  means  that  most  mining  explosions 
are  either  to  the  east,  south,  or  west  of  the  array.  Most  earthquakes  are  either  to 
the  northwest,  west  or  south  of  the  array. 


2.2  Strategy  for  Event  Selection 

Our  strategy  in  the  selection  of  the  training  database  was  to  examine  the  local 
seismic  bulletins  from  the  Bergen  Seismological  Observatory,  the  University  of  Hel¬ 
sinki  Institute  of  Seismology,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey’s  Monthly  Prelim¬ 
inary  Determination  of  Epicenters  (PDE)  list.  The  PDE  was  especially  useful  for 
selecting  earthquakes  in  the  Norwegian  and  Greenland  Seas.  Over  500  origins  were 
selected  for  examination,  but  that  number  shrank  to  101  useful  events  by  the  time 
the  data  were  dearchived  (if  the  waveforms  were  available)  and  quality  control 
checked  (see  Section  3.2). 

Figure  1  shows  a  map  of  the  study  area  with  the  location  of  the  NORESS  array  and 
the  locations  of  the  training  events.  Origin  information  for  all  of  these  events  is 
given  in  Table  1.  The  magnitude  distribution  of  these  events  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Half  of  the  events  have  no  associated  magnitude  calculation,  hence  the  peak  near 
magnitude  zero.  For  the  events  with  an  associated  magnitude,  the  mean  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is  2.5  .  The  distance  distribution,  shown  in  Figure  3,  shows  peaks  at  400 
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km  and  900  km,  with  a  few  events  at  a  distance  of  about  2500  km.  The  azimuth 
distribution,  seen  in  Figure  4,  shows  peaks  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  array. 
Events  to  the  west  include  both  earthquakes  and  mining  explosions  along  coastal 
Norway,  whereas  the  events  to  the  east  are  primarily  mining  explosions  in  Estonia. 


Since  this  research  effort  began,  at  least  two  independent  investigators  have 
worked  to  establish  a  database  of  training  events  for  neural  network  development 
and  testing.  Sereno  and  Patnaik  (1991)  compiled  a  database  of  origins  and  associ¬ 
ated  waveforms  for  nearly  300  events  recorded  by  the  NORESS  and  ARCESS 
arrays.  This  database  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  neural  network  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lacoss  et  al  (1992).  Lately,  Grant  and  Coyne  (1992)  have  undertaken  an 
effort  to  compile  a  database  of  ground  truth  for  seismic  identification  research 
which  includes  relational  information  that  is  much  more  specific  than  "explosion" 
or  "earthquake".  Their  database  includes  tracing  information  such  as  the  original 
source  of  the  identification  and  whether  or  not  the  explosion  was  confirmed  by 
quarrying  operation  records.  The  availability  of  these  databases  means  that  future 
studies  in  seismic  identification  can  proceed  much  more  rapidly  now  that  the  tedi¬ 
ous  job  of  database  compilation  has  been  assumed  by  full  time,  independent 
efforts. 


Table  1.  Training  Database  of  Origins 


Lat. 

Lon. 

Depth 

Mag.f 

Jdate 

Date 

O.T. 

Class 

61.301 

7.840 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991006 

1/06/1991 

6:29:18.80 

Earthquake 

65.370 

6.219 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991013 

1/13/1991 

2:22:09.30 

Earthquake 

61.896 

3.995 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991023 

1/23/1991 

15:45:36.40 

Earthquake 

62.427 

5.370 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991033 

2/02/1991 

18:40:57.30 

Earthquake 

59.894 

8.928 

0.000 

-1.00 

1991066 

3/07/1991 

14:40:13.40 

Explosion 

57.329 

9.512 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991070 

3/11/1991 

21:09:04.50 

Earthquake 

58.016 

7.331 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991076 

3/17/1991 

2:59:58.30 

Earthquake 

61.641 

4.386 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991086 

3/27/1991 

2:24:32.10 

Earthquake 

70.990 

-5.971 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991089 

3/30/1991 

0:44:14.70 

Earthquake 

62.032 

2.800 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991104 

4/14/1991 

15:28:40.60 

Explosion 

60.316 

1.573 

18.000 

-1.00 

1991115 

4/25/1991 

16:27:44.90 

Earthquake 

61.410 

3.814 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991144 

5/24/1991 

15:19:39.70 

Earthquake 

59.814 

6.064 

10.000 

-1.00 

1991146 

5/26/1991 

9:00:16.20 

Earthquake 

72.961 

12.309 

10.000 

5.40 

1991183 

7/02/1991 

21:24:03.80 

Earthquake 

39.790 

20.560 

10.000 

-1.00 

1985106 

4/16/1985 

12:46:45.10 

Earthquake 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

2.30 

1985298 

10/25/1985 

12:03:47.00 

Explosion 

61.100 

4.920 

0.000 

-1.00 

1985300 

10/27/1985 

4:36:43.00 

Earthquake 

58.340 

6.430 

0.000 

1.90 

1985312 

11/08/1985 

14:18:52.40 

Explosion 

57.800 

7.200 

0.000 

2.10 

1985313 

11/09/1985 

14:42:45.40 

Explosion 

62.000 

7.700 

0.000 

2.00 

1985313 

11/09/1985 

18:20:48.00 

Explosion 

58.340 

6.430 

0.000 

1.80 

1985317 

11/13/1985 

14:11:05.80 

Explosion 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

2.30 

1985317 

11/13/1985 

12:07:48.00 

Explosion 

57.800 

6.700 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

22:10:43.80 

Explosion 

58.530 

6.040 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

22:24:52.40 

Explosion 
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58.500 

4.900 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

22:57:08.20 

Explosion 

58.800 

4.700 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

23:10:45.90 

Explosion 

57.500 

7.000 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

23:17:26.70 

Explosion 

57.500 

6.900 

0.000 

2.10 

1985324 

11/20/1985 

23:23:08.00 

Explosion 

57.700 

5.030 

0.000 

1.40 

1985325 

11/21/1985 

14:18:13.00 

Explosion 

54.800 

6.500 

0.000 

2.80 

1985325 

11/21/1985 

14:48:07.10 

Explosion 

58.370 

12.360 

0.000 

-1.00 

1985325 

11/21/1985 

9:16:30.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

25.100 

0.000 

2.10 

1985327 

11/23/1985 

13:06:15.00 

Explosion 

59.730 

5.710 

15.000 

-1.00 

1985331 

11/27/1985 

4:53:32.80 

Earthquake 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

3.00 

1985344 

12/10/1985 

12:05:46.00 

Explosion 

60.380 

1.900 

15.000 

-1.00 

1985357 

12/23/1985 

2:35:08.30 

Earthquake 

58.700 

26.000 

0.000 

2.60 

1985359 

12/25/1985 

13:19:01.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

4.18 

1985361 

12/27/1985 

12:16:06.20 

Explosion 

68.400 

11.600 

0.000 

3.10 

1985365 

12/31/1985 

6:58:24.00 

Earthquake 

58.340 

6.430 

0.000 

2.30 

1986017 

1/17/1986 

14:10:58.00 

Explosion 

59.300 

24.400 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986035 

2/04/1986 

14:22:57.00 

Explosion 

62.800 

4.860 

0.000 

4.70 

1986036 

2/05/1986 

17:53:16.00 

Earthquake 

67.100 

20.600 

0.000 

2.70 

1986037 

2/06/1986 

16:29:55.00 

Explosion 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986037 

2/06/1986 

12:22:04.00 

Explosion 

63.900 

28.300 

0.000 

1.60 

1986038 

2/07/1986 

14:06:11.00 

Explosion 

64.700 

30.700 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986038 

2/07/1986 

11:00:01.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986041 

2/10/1986 

12:41:46.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986045 

2/14/1986 

12:10:21.00 

Explosion 

67.100 

20.600 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986045 

2/14/1986 

16:44:08.00 

Explosion 

59.300 

27.200 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986049 

2/18/1986 

10:46:16.00 

Explosion 

64.700 

30.700 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986049 

2/18/1986 

12:45:50.00 

Explosion 

62.760 

5.290 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986057 

2/26/1986 

2:11:44.60 

Earthquake 

59.500 

26.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986064 

3/05/1986 

12:13:19.00 

Explosion 

60.630 

2.580 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986064 

3/05/1986 

13:02:05.00 

Earthquake 

61.670 

2.580 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986067 

3/08/1986 

16:21:17.00 

Earthquake 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986069 

3/10/1986 

12:02:09.00 

Explosion 

62.810 

4.910 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986069 

3/10/1986 

4:20:04.00 

Earthquake 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986070 

3/11/1986 

12:02:28,00 

Explosion 

59.500 

26.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986071 

3/12/1986 

11:07:21.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986071 

3/12/1986 

12:01:38.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986078 

3/19/1986 

12:06:40.00 

Explosion 

61.660 

4.530 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986089 

3/30/1986 

3:22:37.70 

Earthquake 

56.460 

11.970 

0.000 

3.70 

1986091 

4/01/1986 

9:56:47.00 

Earthquake 

68.300 

11.600 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986094 

4/04/1986 

22:43:06.00 

Earthquake 

61.840 

4.880 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986097 

4/07/1986 

0:34:37.00 

Earthquake 

59.220 

1.420 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986108 

4/18/1986 

0:44:13.70 

Earthquake 

54.700 

33.800 

0.000 

4.50 

1986133 

5/13/1986 

9:23:44.00 

Earthquake 

61.460 

4.080 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986154 

6/03/1986 

14:30:04.50 

Earthquake 

60.200 

29.900 

0.000 

3.30 

1986163 

6/12/1986 

9:30:55.10 

Explosion 

61.670 

3.850 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986166 

6/15/1986 

15:01:07.20 

Earthquake 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986168 

6/17/1986 

12:12:07.00 

Explosion 

59.400 

28.500 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986169 

6/18/1986 

11:05:08.00 

Explosion 

59.310 

6.540 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986170 

6/19/1986 

3:55:08.70 

Explosion 

61.470 

3.920 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986171 

6/20/1986 

22:07:53.50 

Explosion 

61.880 

5.100 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986177 

6/26/1986 

4:06:21.30 

Earthquake 

59.280 

6.760 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986178 

6/27/1986 

3:49:46.20 

Earthquake 

59.300 

28.100 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986185 

7/04/1986 

11:13:27.00 

Explosion 

37.800 

20.870 

10.000 

-1.00 

1986189 

7/08/1986 

16:15:03.70 

Earthquake 

58.400 

14.200 

0.000 

4.30 

1986195 

7/14/1986 

13:50:32.00 

Earthquake 

61.100 

29.900 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986195 

7/14/1986 

14:30:27.00 

Explosion 
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59.990 

5.340 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986222 

8/10/1986 

5:01:03.90 

Earthquake 

62.820 

4.980 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986228 

8/16/1986 

4:24:36.00 

Earthquake 

60.820 

2.930 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986244 

9/01/1986 

22:11:25.60 

Earthquake 

60.790 

4.230 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986273 

9/30/1986 

20:02:46.80 

Earthquake 

61.970 

2.330 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986283 

10/10/1986 

19:56:30.80 

Earthquake 

61.460 

3.290 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986299 

10/26/1986 

11:45:06.20 

Earthquake 

61.720 

3.270 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986299 

10/26/1986 

11:57:03.50 

Earthquake 

60.810 

3.040 

15.000 

-1.00 

1986302 

10/29/1986 

21:05:00.70 

Earthquake 

73.736 

9.080 

10.000 

4.70 

1986327 

11/23/1986 

3:30:40.00 

Earthquake 

43.290 

25.990 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986342 

12/08/1986 

14:44:27.20 

Earthquake 

72.960 

4.800 

10.000 

4.70 

1986346 

12/12/1986 

16:33:36.00 

Earthquake 

39.810 

19.720 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986351 

12/17/1986 

21:18:31.50 

Earthquake 

43.280 

26.010 

0.000 

-1.00 

1986352 

12/18/1986 

17:16:15.80 

Earthquake 

39.480 

20.520 

0.000 

-1.00 

1987067 

3/08/1987 

17:42:20.70 

Earthquake 

58.000 

56.000 

0.000 

-1.00 

1987109 

4/19/1987 

4:00:07.00 

Earthquake 

t  Magnitude  values  of  -1.00  indicate  no  magnitude  available. 
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Figure  2.  Magnitude  distribution  of  events  used  in  this  study. 
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Event  Distribution  vs  Distance 
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Figure  3.  Distance  distribution  of  events  used  in  this  study. 
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Event  Distribution  vs  Azimuth 
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Figure  4.  Azimuth  distribution  of  events  used  in  this  study. 
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3.  Signal  Parameters  and  Analysis 


3.1  Selection  of  Signal  Parameters  and  Discriminants 

The  signal  parameters  chosen  as  inputs  to  the  ANN’s  were  based  largely  on  the 
predicted  characteristics  of  earthquake  and  explosion  sources  and  were  extracted 
to  enhance  class  separability.  These  source  characteristics  and  associated  parame¬ 
ters  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Tat 

ble  2.  Extracted  Signal  Parameters 

Signal  Attribute 

Source  Characteristic 

Parameter 

Spectral  modulation 

Source  multiplicity 

Cepstral  variance 

High-frequency  content 

Source  duration 

Third  moment  of  frequency 

Amplitude  ratios 

Shear  excitation 

Pn/Sn,  Pn/Lg 

Peak  frequency 

Source  extent 

Centroid  frequency 

Amplitude  distribution 

Stochastic  measure 

Skewness,  kurtosis 

Amplitude  ratios  are  extracted  in  a  series  of  adjacent  frequency  bins  and  are  also 
averaged  across  the  entire  signal  band.  The  assemblage  of  training  data  also 
includes  supplemental  independent  variables  such  as  magnitude,  distance,  azimuth 
and  signal  processing  attributes  such  as  SNR  as  explicit  input  variables  or  as  poten¬ 
tial  corrections  to  other  measured  quantities.  These  include  categorical  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  (mine  site,  geographical  region,  etc.).  In  general  the  training  set  should 
retain  all  important  spatial  and  temporal  characteristics  of  the  physical  system  that 
might  aid  in  concept-testing,  and  assure  that  classifications  are  based  solely  on  the 
source  type.  In  a  sense,  this  is  an  expert  system  component  of  the  methodology 
that  is  a  balance  between  approaches  that  use  raw  time  series  or  spectral  ampli¬ 
tudes  as  input  and  those  that  strictly  apply  rule  or  case-based  reasoning  schemes  in 
the  selection  of  input  parameters.  Various  data  transformations  are  used  at  the 
parameter  extraction  stage  (e.g.  log  x)  to  reduce  variance  and  render  quadratic 
relations  linear  (e.g.  geometric  spreading,  attenuation). 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  the  constraints  which  discourage  the  use  of 
time  series  or  raw  spectral  amplitudes  as  input  to  the  classification  procedure.  The 
dimensionality  of  the  input  training  set  together  with  the  number  of  desired  outputs 
(1-explosion,  2-earthquake),  and  hidden  layer  nodes  determines  the  number  of 
weighting  coefficients  which  must  be  estimated.  The  number  of  coefficients  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  training  examples  required  for  the  even- 
determined  problem.  Given  some  level  of  noise  in  the  data  unrelated  to  source 
type,  the  number  of  required  training  examples  is  larger  (Klimasauskas  and 
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DuBose,  1991).  In  a  supervised  learning  experiment  the  number  of  confidently 
identified  events  is  generally  limited  to  order  100.  The  use  of  even  small  waveform 
segments  or  binned  spectral  amplitudes  results  in  network  configurations  with 
thousands  of  undetermined  weighting  coefficients.  In  addition,  the  task  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  network  solution  in  terms  of  physically  meaningful  source  characteris¬ 
tics  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 

Since  the  ANN  classification  problem  is  closely  related  to  the  more  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  pattern  recognition,  it  is  classically  confounded  by  variations  due  to  transla¬ 
tion,  rotation,  and  scale,  hi  the  seismic  source  classification  problem,  these  varia¬ 
tions  are  not  directly  related  to  source  type.  Time  series  data  regretably  incor¬ 
porate  all  of  these  as  follows: 

•  Scale:  Events  with  varying  magnitudes  and  distance  (requires 
correction  for  event  size,  geometric  spreading,  and  anelastic 
attenuation). 

•  Translation:  Events  with  varying  phase  spectra  (requires  correc¬ 
tion  for  phase  delays  imposed  by  path  and  recording  site). 

•  Rotation:  Events  recorded  at  varying  azimuths  and  incidence 
angles  (requires  rotation  of  three-component  data  along  direction  of 
propagation). 

The  use  of  raw  spectral  amplitudes  appears  to  eliminate  variations  due  to  transla¬ 
tion  but  retains  variations  due  to  scale  and  rotation.  Ideally,  classification  success 
would  not  depend  on  the  confident  determination  of  path  and  site  effects  which 
might  not  be  available. 

Guiding  factors  in  the  selection  of  parameters  to  extract  from  the  data  were  the 
ultimate  gpals  and  constraints  of  the  ANN  classification  procedure,  i.e. 

•  To  reduce  the  dimensionality  of  the  input  variables  and  determine 
their  relative  importance. 

•  To  optimize  the  size  of  the  ANN  hidden  layer  configuration. 

•  To  identify  and  explain  outliers. 

•  To  insure  against  classification  based  incorrectly  on  parameter 
measures  not  related  to  event  type. 

•  To  provide  realistic  performance  measures  in  the  form  of  proba¬ 
bilities  of  correct  and  incorrect  classifications. 
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While  accomplishing  these  goals  it  would  also  be  advantageous  to  employ  tech¬ 
niques  that  reveal  functional  relationships  among  the  input  parameters  that  can  be 
tested  against  physical  concepts  or  used  to  further  reduce  dimensionality. 

Given  these  factors,  the  following  specific  signal  parameters  and  discriminants  were 
selected  for  extraction  and  inclusion  in  this  study: 

•  Broadband  Pn  /Sn  spectral  ratio 

•  Pn  /Sn  spectral  ratio  (2-5  Hz) 

•  Pn  /Sn  spectral  ratio  (5-10  Hz) 

•  Pn  / Sn  spectral  ratio  (10-20  Hz) 

•  Broadband  Pn  /Lg  spectral  ratio 

•  Pn  /Lg  spectral  ratio  (2-5Hz) 

•  Pn  /Lg  spectral  ratio  (5-10  Hz) 

•  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio  (10-20  Hz) 

•  Pn  cepstral  variance 

•  SB  cepstral  variance 

•  Lg  cepstral  variance 

•  Pn  third  moment  of  frequency  (TMF) 

•  Sn  TMF 

•  Lg  TMF 

3.2  Data  Review  and  Parameter  Extraction 

Prior  to  parameter  extraction,  each  channel  of  data  is  carefully  reviewed  prior  to 
inclusion  in  the  analysis.  This  review  process  is  very  important,  since  our  metho¬ 
dology  is  based  on  the  computation  of  spectral  parameters  derived  from  the 
waveform  data.  If  there  are  any  problems  with  the  waveform  data,  these  will  be 
reflected  in  the  derived  spectral  parameters,  which  will  then  make  their  way  into 
the  machine  learning  experiments.  One  then  risks  the  possibility  that  the  ANN’s 
will  learn  artifacts  of  the  data  which  are  unrelated  to  any  source  physics.  On  some 
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of  the  recording  from  the  NORESS  array,  spikes  and  data  dropouts  were  an  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence.  These  bad  waveform  segments  were  eliminated  from  the 
analysis. 

To  extract  the  selected  parameters,  the  waveforms  were  displayed  on  a  Sun  works¬ 
tation  in  unfiltered,  low  pass  filtered,  and  high  pass  filtered  versions.  The  time 
windows  of  the  Pn ,  Sn ,  and  Lg  waves  were  individually  selected  for  each  event. 
The  selected  signal  parameters  were  then  estimated  from  all  of  the  vertical  data 
channel  using  the  method  of  the  periodogram. 


3.3  Analysis  of  Signal  Parameters 

The  proper  application  of  machine  learning  techniques  such  as  ANN’s  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  an  understanding  of  the  data.  Our  methodology  for  exploring  the 
data  before  ANN  design  and  training  is  based  on  both  a  visual  and  statistical 
analysis  of  the  data.  The  statistical  analysis  includes  simple  descriptive  statistics, 
stepwise  discriminant  analysis,  and  Principal  Components  Analysis. 


3.3.1  Visual  Examination  of  the  Parameter  Database 

Values  for  all  of  the  extracted  signal  parameters  are  shown  in  Figures  5-18.  For 
each  plot,  the  horizontal  axis  corresponds  to  the  event  number.  The  events  have 
been  presorted  into  earthquake  and  explosion  classes.  Thus,  the  vertical  line 
which  apparently  separates  the  two  classes  is  not  relevant  in  these  plots.  A  linear 
discriminant  function  which  separates  the  classes  of  events  would  be  represented 
by  a  horizontal  line  in  all  cases.  The  vertical  axis  is  simply  the  scaled  value  of  each 
signal  parameter,  i.e.  scaled  to  the  range  0-1.  Note  that  in  some  of  the  plots,  there 
are  parameter  values  that  are  exactly  0.  These  represent  cases  where  a  particular 
parameter  measurement  was  not  possible.  For  example,  earthquakes  located  in  the 
Greenland  Sea  to  the  northwest  of  NORESS  do  not  produce  visible  Lg  waves,  due 
to  the  lack  of  Lg  propagation  in  oceanic  crust.  Hence,  parameters  such  as  Pn  /Lg 
spectral  ratios  cannot  be  made  for  these  events. 

A  visual  examination  of  these  parameter  plots  points  out  some  simple  but  impor¬ 
tant  observations.  First  of  all,  no  single  parameter  completely  separates  the  data 
into  earthquake  and  explosion  classes.  However,  some  parameters  are  better  than 
others  for  class  separability.  Summarizing  our  visual  examination,  we  find: 

•  Broadband  Pn  /Sn :  Good  class  separation  with  few  earthquake 

outliers.  ( Figure  5) 

•  Pn/Sn  (2-5  Hz):  Poor  class  separation.  ( Figure  6) 
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•  Pn  /Sn  (5-10  Hz):  Fair  class  separation  with  overlap.  {Figure  7) 

•  P„/S„  (10-20  Hz):  Good  class  separation  with  few  earthquake 
outliers.  {Figure  8) 

•  Broadband  Pn/Lg :  Fair  class  separation  with  overlap.  {Figure  9) 

•  Pn/Lg  (2-5  Hz):  Fair  class  separation  with  overlap.  {Figure  10) 

•  Pn/Lg  (5-10  Hz):  Fair  class  separation  with  some  overlap  and 
outliers.  {Figure  IT) 

•  Pn/Lg  (10-20  Hz):  Fair  class  separation  with  some  overlap  and 
one  outlier.  {Figure  12) 

•  Pn  cepstral  variance:  Poor  class  separation.  {Figure  13) 

•  Sn  cepstral  variance:  Fair  class  separation  with  some  overlap. 
{Figure  14) 

•  Lg  cepstral  variance:  Fair  class  separation  with  some  overlap. 
{Figure  15) 

•  Pn  TMF:  Poor  class  separation.  {Figure  IS) 

•  S„  TMF:  Poor  class  separation.  {Figure  17) 

•  Lg  TMF:  Poor  class  separation.  {Figure  IS) 


3.3.2  Descriptive  Statistics 

Descriptive  statistics  of  a  multidimensional  dataspace  includes  means  and  variances 
of  each  parameter,  plus  the  crosscorrelation  of  all  parameters.  In  the  figures  which 
accompany  this  section,  the  parameters  are  indicated  by  number  rather  than  name, 
and  the  ordering  of  the  parameters  is  somewhat  different  than  that  presented  ear¬ 
lier.  The  parameters  and  their  index  number  are: 

1  Broadband  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio 

2  Broadband  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio 

3  Mean  cepstral  variance  of  Pn,  Sn,  and  Lg 
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4  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio,  2-5  Hz 

5  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio,  2-5  Hz 

6  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio,  5-10  Hz 

7  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio,  5-10  Hz 

8  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio,  10-20  Hz 

9  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio,  10-20  Hz 

10  TMF  of  Pn 

11  TMF  of  Sn 

12  TMF  of  Lg 

The  difference  in  means  for  each  parameter  for  the  two  classes,  shown  in  Figure 
19,  points  to  parameters  which  provide  good  class  separability.  Figure  19  shows 
that  parameters  2  (broadband  PH/Sn  spectral  ratio),  3  (mean  cepstral  variance  of 
Pn ,  Sn,  and  Lg),  6  (Pn /Lg  spectral  ratio  from  5-10  Hz),  and  7  ( Pn/Sn  spectral 
ratio  from  5-10  Hz)  provide  the  best  class  separability  in  the  dataset. 

The  variance  of  each  parameter  for  the  two  classes  is  shown  in  Figure  20.  For 
each  parameter,  the  plot  shows  that  the  variance  for  the  earthquake  class  is 
significantly  larger  than  the  variance  for  the  explosion  class. 

The  crossconelation  calculation  ( Figure  21)  shows  a  strong  correlation  of  certain 
parameters  such  as  the  Pn/Lg  and  Pn/Sn  broadband  spectral  ratios,  the  broadband 
P„/Lg  and  narrowband  Pn/Lg  (2-5  Hz)  spectral  ratios.  Parameters  with  low  corre¬ 
lation  are  the  cepstral  variances  and  spectral  ratios  (expected,  since  they  measure 
different  characteristics).  The  strong  correlation  of  all  TMF  measures  with  dis¬ 
tance  renders  these  parameters  useless  for  classification,  unless  a  known  path 
correction  is  applied  to  the  parameters. 

Stepwise  discriminant  analysis  (Enslein  et  al.,  1977)  is  a  valuable  tool  in  identifying 
the  strong  discriminant  and  discriminant  pairs  that  successfully  separate  the  major¬ 
ity  of  training  events.  It  provides  a  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  input  variables 
in  a  systematic  fashion,  while  monitoring  the  generality  of  the  linear  model.  As  a 
byproduct  of  this  procedure,  the  input  variables  are  prioritized,  and  metrics  are 
computed  that  aid  in  the  design  of  the  ANN.  The  stepwise  discriminant  analysis 
(Figure  22)  shows  that  the  six  most  important  parameters  in  our  dataset  are 
numbers  6,  3,  2,  4,  5,  and  8. 
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3.3.3  Principal  Components  Analysis 

Principal  Components  Analysis  (PCA)  is  a  simple  technique  which  seeks  to 
describe  the  variance  and  covariance  structure  contained  in  an  assemblage  of  data 
examples  characterized  by  the  same  set  of  parameters.  The  technique  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  many  references  (e.g.  Enslien  et  al.,  1977  and  Jackson,  1991).  Used 
here,  it  is  essentially  a  traditional  eigenvalue  analysis  applied  to  the  covariance 
matrix  of  extracted  parameters.  The  method  as  it  was  applied  to  the  training  set  is 
described  in  the  following  five  steps: 

Step  1.  Form  the  data  matrix  of  parameters  (number  of  training 
examples  by  number  of  extracted  parameters). 

Step  2.  Operate  on  the  columns  by  subtracting  the  mean  and  nor¬ 
malizing  to  a  standard  deviation  of  1  (this  step  removes  any  a  priori 
weighting  of  the  parameters  due  to  differences  in  units  or  number 
magnitude). 

Step  3.  Form  the  covariance  matrix  from  the  normalized  data 
matrix. 

Step  4.  Perform  a  singular  value  decomposition  (SVD)  of  the 
covariance  matrix  to  obtain  the  ordered  eigenvalues  and  associated 
eigenvectors. 

Step  5.  Generate  the  SCREE  plot  to  graphically  select  the  number 
of  significant  principal  components  or  equivalently,  the  portion  of 
the  total  variance  to  retain.  In  a  SCREE  plots,  one  plots  all  of  the 
characteristic  roots  of  the  covariance  matrix,  the  values  of  the  roots 
themselves  being  the  ordinate  and  the  root  number  the  abscissa. 

(The  term  SCREE  refers  to  the  rubble  at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff.  It 
was  first  applied  to  statistical  analyses  by  Cattell,  1966.) 

Step  5  is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  include  a  portion  of  the  variance  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  generality  of  the  model  by  excluding  variation  due  to  noise.  This  prelim¬ 
inary  PCA  was  applied  to  the  entire  set  of  extracted  parameters  although  subse¬ 
quent  analyses  will  be  applied  separately  to  the  explosion  and  earthquake  popula¬ 
tions. 

PCA  was  applied  to  the  training  database  compiled  during  this  reporting  period.  A 
total  of  12  parameters  were  used  as  inputs.  The  SCREE  plot  for  this  dataset  is 
shown  in  Figure  11.  Note  the  dominance  of  the  first  three  principal  components  in 
this  analysis.  The  cumulative  percentage  of  the  total  variance  of  the  principal  com¬ 
ponents  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  first  three  principal  com¬ 
ponents  account  for  more  than  85%  of  the  variance  in  the  training  database. 
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The  results  of  the  PCA  and  their  impact  so  far  on  the  ANN  design  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 


1.  The  analysis  shows  that  3  hidden-nodes  in  a  fully-connected  backpropaga- 
tion  neural  network  should  be  sufficient  to  account  for  86%  of  the  data  vari¬ 
ance.  The  subsequent  analysis  by  population  could  increase  the  requirement 
by  a  factor  of  2  for  a  network  with  reduced  connectivity. 

2.  This  results  in  a  maximum  of  12x3  -f  3x2  =  42  network  connections. 
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Figure  5.  Broadband  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  6.  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio  from  2-5  Hz  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  7.  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio  from  5-10  Hz  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  8.  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio  from  10-20  Hz  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  9.  Broadband  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  10.  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio  from  2-5  Hz  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  11.  P„  /Lg  spectral  ratio  from  5-10  Hz  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  13.  Pn  cepstral  variance  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  14.  Sn  cepstral  variance  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  15.  Lg  cepstral  variance  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  16.  P„  TMF  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  17.  S„  TMF  for  the  dataset. 
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Figure  19.  Difference  in  scaled  means  between  the  earthquake  and  explosion  datasets. 
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Figure  22.  Stepwise  discriminant  analysis  for  the  parameter  dataset. 
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Figure  23.  SC 
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Figure  24.  Cumulative  percent  of  the  variation  of  the  principal  components. 
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4.  Neural  Network  Analysis 


4.1  Neural  Network  Architecture  and  Training 

There  are  many  different  types  of  artificial  neural  networks  which  can  be  applied  to 
classification  problems.  For  our  experiments,  we  have  chosen  the  fully  connected 
backpropagation  neural  network.  This  simple  network  architecture  is  perfectly 
suited  to  supervised  learning  experiments.  (Readers  not  familiar  with  neural  net¬ 
works  or  the  neural  network  terminology  used  in  this  report  can  find  the  appropri¬ 
ate  background  material  in  the  paper  by  Lippman,  1987.) 

Many  different  experiments  were  performed  with  the  ANN’s,  including  variations 
on  the  number  of  inputs,  number  of  outputs,  and  number  of  nodes  in  the  hidden 
layer.  For  all  of  the  experiments,  a  single  hidden  layer  was  used. 

The  final  ANN  design  used  in  this  study  is  shown  in  Figure  25.  The  network  uses 
10  inputs,  a  hidden  layer  with  3  nodes,  and  an  output  with  1  node.  At  each  node,  • 
the  nonlinear  transfer  function  used  was  the  arctangent  function.  This  function 
ranges  in  value  from  -1  to  +1.  During  supervised  training,  the  explosions  were 
assigned  a  value  of  +0.8,  while  the  earthquakes  were  assigned  a  value  of  -0.8. 
After  each  training  experiment,  an  RMS  error  of  the  classification  fit  was  calcu¬ 
lated.  If  the  absolute  value  of  the  output  classification  of  any  event  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  less  than  this  RMS  error,  then  the  event  was  classified  as  unknown. 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  train  an  ANN  will  vary  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  training  examples,  the  number  of  parameters  per  example,  the  ANN 
architecture,  the  computing  resources,  and  the  software  used  for  the  ANN.  All  of 
the  examples  described  here  were  run  on  a  Sun  Sparcstation  2  with  the  Neural- 
Works  Professional  II  ANN  software  package.  Training  was  generally  complete 
after  100,000  iterations  with  the  training  set.  Training  times  were  in  general  less 
than  5  minutes  in  each  case. 


4.2  Neural  Network  Performance  Evaluation 

In  this  section,  the  identification  performance  of  the  ANN  is  evaluated  in  three 
ways.  First,  the  neural  network  is  trained  with  100%  of  the  training  set,  and  then 
this  training  set  is  input  to  the  ANN.  A  second  test  is  performed  where  50%  of 
the  events,  which  are  chosen  randomly,  are  used  to  train  the  ANN,  and  the 
remaining  50%  are  used  for  testing.  A  third  test  is  performed  where  the  ANN  is 
first  trained  with  100%  of  the  events,  and  then  tested  with  signal  parameters  from 
the  same  events,  but  these  parameters  are  estimated  using  1,  5,  10,  15,  and  20 
NORESS  array  elements.  This  type  of  test  provides  some  insight  into  the  utility  of 
the  array  over  a  single  station. 
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4,2.1 100%  Train/Test  Experiment 


In  this  experiment,  the  entire  dataset  of  parameters  from  all  101  events  was  used  to 
train  the  ANN.  The  number  of  iterations  used  during  training  was  100,000.  After 
training,  the  dataset  was  processed  by  the  ANN  as  a  means  of  evaluation  the  class 
separation  capability  of  the  ANN.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  ANN  has  correctly  classified  all  but  2  of  the  explosions.  These  2 
explosions  were  misclassified  as  earthquakes.  All  of  the  earthquakes  were 
correctly  classified.  No  events  were  classified  as  unknown. 

A  standard  way  of  presenting  these  results  (standard  in  the  classification  and  pat¬ 
tern  recognition  literature)  is  known  as  a  confusion  matrix.  The  matrix  has  on  one 
of  the  horizontal  axes  the  true  classification  of  each  event  type  in  the  training  set 
(here,  earthquake  or  explosion).  On  the  other  horizontal  axis  is  the  calculated 
event  type  (earthquake,  explosion,  or  unknown).  The  vertical  axis  is  the  number 
of  events  in  each  box  of  the  matrix.  The  confusion  matrix  for  this  experiment  is 
shown  in  Figure  26.  Another  method  is  to  plot  the  ANN  output  as  a  function  of 
event  number.  This  method  shows  not  only  the  final  classification  but  also  the  fit 
and  separation  of  the  classes  of  events.  The  neural  network  output  for  this  experi¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  Figure  27. 


Table  3.  ANN  Training 

/Testing  for  100%  of  the  dataset. 

Truth  Class 

Computed  Class 

Explosion 

Earthauake 

JEZMSmmm 

47 

0 

Earthauake 

2 

52 

Unknown 

0 

0 

4.2.2  50/50  Train/Test  Experiment 

Fox  this  second  ANN  experiment,  50%  of  the  explosions  and  earthquakes  in  the 
training  set  were  randomly  selected.  The  signal  parameters  extracted  from  t  hese 
events  were  then  used  to  train  the  ANN  with  100,000  iterations.  After  training, 
these  same  events  were  processed  with  the  ANN.  Table  4  shows  that  the  ANN 
trained  perfectly  with  this  dataset;  no  events  were  misclassified  by  the  ANN.  A 
confusion  matrix  for  this  experiment  is  shown  in  Figure  28. 


-able  4.  ANN  Training  for  50%  of  the  dataset. 
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Computed  Qass 

Explosion  ” 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

25 

0 

Earthquake 

0 

26 

Unknown 
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Next,  the  remaining  50%  of  the  events  were  processed  with  the  ANN.  Here,  the 
ANN  is  processing  events  that  it  has  never  seen  before.  Table  5  shows  that  the 
ANN  misclassified  5  of  the  explosions  as  earthquakes;  3  earthquakes  were 
misclassified  as  explosions;  1  earthquake  was  classified  as  unknown. 


Table  5.  ANN  Test  for  50%  of  the  dataset. 

Truth  Qass 

Computed  Qass 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

21 

3 

Earthquake 

5 

22 

Unknown 

0 

1 

4.2.3  ANN  Performance  vs.  Number  of  NORESS  Elements 

The  advantage  of  an  array  of  seismometers  over  a  single  station  is  well  known  from 
both  theoretical  and  observational  studies.  The  question  we  seek  to  answer  here  is 
how  the  ANN  performance  varies  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  array  elements 
used  to  estimate  the  chosen  signal  parameters. 

To  accomplish  this,  each  signal  parameter  for  each  event  in  the  training  database 
was  calculated  using  1,  5,  10,  15,  and  20  NORESS  elements  (vertical  channels 
only).  These  parameter  sets  were  then  input  to  the  trained  neural  network.  Out¬ 
put  classifications  were  calculated,  with  the  results  presented  in  terms  of  both 
tables  and  confusion  matrices. 

For  the  1-element  recall  (Table  6,  Figure  30),  the  ANN  has  computed  the  correct 
classification  for  42  of  the  explosions;  5  explosions  were  misclassified  as  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  2  explosions  were  classified  as  unknown.  For  the  earthquakes,  36 
events  were  correctly  classified;  5  earthquakes  were  classified  as  explosions,  and  2 
earthquakes  were  classified  as  unknown. 


Table  6.  ANN  Test  for  1-Element  Recall 

Truth  Class 

ComDUted  Class 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

42 

5 

Earthquake 

5 

36 

Unknown 

2 

2 

For  the  5-element  recall  (Table  7,  Figure  31),  the  ANN  has  computed  the  correct 
classification  for  42  of  the  explosions;  7  explosions  were  misclassified  as  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  0  explosions  were  classified  as  unknown.  For  the  earthquakes,  50 
events  were  correctly  classified;  2  earthquakes  were  classified  as  unknown. 


Table  7.  ANN  Test  for  5-Element  Recall 

Truth  Gass 

Computed  Gass 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

42 

0 

Earthquake 

7 

50 

Unknown 

0 

2 

For  the  case  of  the  10-element  recall  (Table  8,  Figure  32),  the  ANN  has  computed 
the  correct  classification  for  41  of  the  explosions;  6  explosions  were  misclassified  as 
earthquakes,  and  2  explosions  were  classified  as  unknown.  For  the  earthquakes,  51 
events  were  correctly  classified;  1  earthquake  was  classified  as  unknown. 


Table  8.  ANN  1 

'est  for  10-Element  Recall 

Truth  Gass 

Computed  Class 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

41 

0 

Earthquake 

6 

51 

Unknown 

2 

1 

For  the  15-element  recall  (Table  9,  Figure  33),  the  ANN  has  computed  the  correct 
classification  for  44  of  the  explosions;  4  explosions  were  misclassified  as  earth¬ 
quakes.  For  the  earthquakes,  ail  52  events  were  correctly  classified.  None  of  the 
event  were  classified  as  unknown. 
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Table  9.  ANN  1 

'est  for  15-Element  Recall 

Truth  Class 

Computed  Class 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

41 

0 

Earthquake 

0 

52 

Unknown 

0 

3 

For  the  case  of  the  20-eiement  recall  (Table  10,  Figure  34),  the  ANN  has  computed 
the  correct  classification  for  44  of  the  explosions;  4  explosions  were  misclassified  as 
earthquakes.  For  the  earthquakes,  all  52  events  were  correctly  classified.  None  of 
the  event  were  classified  as  unknown. 


Table  10.  ANN  Test  for  20-Element  Recall 

Truth  Class 

Computed  Class 

Explosion 

Earthquake 

Explosion 

45 

0 

Earthquake 

4 

52 

Unknown 

0 

0 

Another  way  of  presenting  this  information  is  in  terms  of  a  receiver  operating 
characteristic  (ROC)  curve.  Figure  35  shows  the  percent  of  correct  classifications 
for  the  above  tests  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  NORESS  elements  used.  Figure 
36  shows  the  number  of  misidentifications  as  a  function  of  the  number  of 
NORESS  elements  used.  The  number  of  misidentifications  decreases  from  23 
when  1  element  is  used,  to  2  when  25  elements  are  used.  Finally,  Figure  37  shows 
the  RMS  recall  error  for  the  classifications  (model  misfits)  versus  the  number  of 
NORESS  elements  used.  In  all  of  these  cases,  we  have  seen  the  advantage  of  the 
total  array  estimate  of  the  signal  parameters  over  a  single  element  or  array  subset, 
which  basically  confirms  the  increase  in  the  SNR  for  increasing  numbers  of  chan¬ 
nels. 
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Figure  25.  Backpropagation  ANN  architecture  used  in  this  study. 
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Figure  26.  Confusion  matrix  for  the  ANN  classification  using  100%  of  the  events 
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Figure  28.  Confusion  matrix  for  the  50%  training  experiment. 
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Figure  29.  Confusion  matrix  for  the  50%  test  experiment. 
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Figure  30.  Confusion  matrix  for  ANN  classification  using  1  NORESS  station. 
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Figure  34.  Confusion  matrix  for  ANN  classification  using  20  NORESS  stations. 
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Figure  36.  Misidentifications  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  NORESS  stations. 
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5.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  objective  of  this  research  was  to  test  the  applicability  of  machine  learning  tech¬ 
niques  (specifically  backpropagation  artificial  neural  networks)  to  the  problem  of 
small  seismic  event  identification.  The  results  indicate  that  the  ANN’s  are  an 
effective  tool  for  this  job,  and  we  believe  that  the  ANN  approach  should  be  tested 
further  as  part  of  an  online  identification  system.  The  classifications  produced  by 
the  ANN  can  be  either  compared  to  those  of  a  trained  analyst,  compared  with  the 
classifications  produced  by  the  expert  system  (IMS),  or  combined  with  all  of  the 
classifications  using  a  fuzzy  logic  approach. 

Specifically,  our  research  has  shown  the  following: 

•  Statistical  analysis  of  the  chosen  signal  parameters  indicates  that 
the  most  important  parameters  for  small  event  identification  in  the 
Scandinavian  area  are: 

-  Broadband  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio 

-  Pn  and  Sn  cepstral  variance 

-  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio  from  5-10  Hz 

-  Pn/Lg  spectral  ratio  from  2-5  Hz 

-  Pn/Sn  spectral  ratio  from  2-5  Hz 

-  Pn  /Lg  spectral  ratio  from  10-20  Hz 


•  When  the  ANN  is  trained  with  all  of  the  examples,  the  separation 
of  the  classes  is  correct  for  all  but  2  of  the  events.  The  ANN 
misclassified  2  explosions  as  earthquakes. 

•  In  a  test  where  the  ANN  was  trained  v  '°  50%  of  the  events,  ran¬ 
domly  selected,  the  ANN  correctly  classified  21  of  the  26  explosions 
correctly.  The  ANN  classified  22  of  the  26  earthquakes  correctly. 

•  Using  just  the  single  central  vertical  array  element  of  NORESS, 
the  ANN  correctly  classifies  77%  of  the  101  events  in  our  training 
set. 

•  Using  all  25  elements  of  the  NORESS  array,  the  ANN  correctly 
classifies  98%  of  our  training  events. 
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